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Higher Education and the National Interest’ 


By LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


U. S$. Commissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


I WISH TO Discuss one of the most critically im- 
portant aspects of education in the national in- 
terest today: the development of effective team- 
work at the policy level between institutions of 
higher education and the Federal government 
“to insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

It is my strong conviction that we have reached 
an era in the development of American educa- 
tion when new and concrete advances must be 
made. We are at a juncture in the history of our 
country when education in its relationship to 
security and national well-being is every bit as 
critical as when the ordinances of 1785 and 1787 
were enacted to establish the concept of Federal 
participation in education. The steps we need to 
take now may well be as fundamental as those 
taken in 1862 and subsequently to establish and 
support the land-grant collegés of the nation. 

Today we need a new perspective. The very 
security of the nation depends on the education 
and technical training of our manpower. We 
simply cannot maintain or advance our position 
of leadership in the free world without more 
and better education. 

Higher education in the United States is pro- 
vided by more than 1,900 institutions of various 
types—universities, liberal arts colleges, junior 
colleges, institutes of technology, and professional 
schools. The educational administrators and the 
faculties in the colleges have made valiant 
efforts to meet the needs of the country for high- 
er education. The deficiencies in meeting these 
needs are attributable only in small part to lack 
of energy or vision on the part of those connect- 
edt with the colleges. The great deficiency lies in 
the fact that society has not yet provided the 
financial resources necessary to establish and 
maintain the kind and extent of higher educa- 
tion required, and to make it possible for all our 
youth who are capable of doing so to enter upon 
and complete a program of education at the 
higher level. 

These shortcomings are principally reflected in 
the large gap between the total numbers now 
being educated beyond the secondary school and 
the numbers who have ability to benefit from 
college attendance. Of particular significance is 
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the failure to extend higher education to the 
gifted young people who have potentialities for 
the greatest contribution to the future of our 
country. 

Our concern is deepened by the fact that the 
requirements of our expanding population in 
the years to come must be fulfilled by a pool of 
very restricted manpower. Let me cite only one 
example to dramatize the situation. Today we 
have some 2,300,000 18-year-olds in our total 
population of 170,000,000. By contrast, in 1940 
we had 132,000,000 population and 2,500,000 18- 
year-olds. 

In 1980 it is estimated that our population will 
number about 250,000,000. Yet there will be 
fewer than 2,300,000 persons 40 years of age— 
an age at which it can be expected that many 
will have begun to assume leadership positions. 
This means an almost inconceivable scarcity in 
the leadership age groups 20 to 25 years hence. 

With only about six per cent of the world’s 
2,600,000,000 people consuming half of all the 
goods and services produced in the world, the 
United States occupies a unique and increasing- 
ly difficult position today. We must have the 
trained leaders in every field to provide us with 
the skills necessary to meet all our domestic 
problems and, in addition, to show the free 
world the kind of inspired leadership so essential 
in these times. The responsibility for developing 
this leadership rests squarely upon our system of 
free education for all and upon the citizens who 
sustain this system. 

The American public has become fairly well 
informed about the strengths and shortcomings 
of our elementary and secondary schools. Public 
alarm at the crises in these schools has produced 
an eagerness to do something about them and 
has started us moving on the right road. Our 
colleges and universities fortunately still have a 
little additional “lead time” in getting ready for 
similar crises in higher education. Realizing 
this, the President, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, ap- 
pointed (in the spring of 1956) a Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School to study 
the needs of higher education and to make rec- 
ommendations on how they could best be met. 

The major recommendations of the President's 
Committee called for doubling faculty salaries 
within the next five or 10 years and for taking 


* Delivered at 13th National Conference on Higher 
Education, Association for Higher Education, Chicago, 
March 5, 1958. 
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other appropriate measures to strengthen the 
human and physical resources required for the 
effective operation of the nation’s colleges. To 
follow up the work of the President’s Commit- 
tee, Secretary Marion B. Folsom established a 
special Departmental task force in August, 1957, 
to consider what the Federal government should 
do to help with the impending crisis in higher 
education. As the chairman of this task force, 
I can assure you that during the fall and winter 
we explored a great many possibilities for assis- 
tance. 

Our present approach was formulated only 
after long and serious consultation with repre- 
sentatives of our own and other government 
agencies, including the National Science Foun- 
dation. We drew upon the findings of the Presi- 
dent's Committee and other studies in the field. 
We relied upon the counsel of many educators. 

The finished product represents what we be- 
lieve to be a sound and realistic approach of 
Federal assistance to help improve American 
education at critical points. We realize that our 
new program is by no means the final answer 
to the complex problems involved, but we do 
think it makes a constructive step forward. It 
has been painstakingly prepared in each detail 
and remains faithful to the historical tradition 
of education in this country. 

Since many are already familiar with the na- 
ture of our proposals, I will deal only briefly 
with the three main sections which relate most 
directly to higher education. 

The conservation of talent through programs 
of testing and counseling, and by providing Fed- 
eral scholarships for higher education. Thou- 
sands of America’s best young minds—potential 
scientists, teachers, and leaders in many fields— 
are foreclosed from college training each year. 
A number of studies have shown that many stu- 
dents in the top of their classes drop out of high 
school before graduation, or do not go on to 
college after graduation. 

It is clear, I believe, that the identification of 
able students who can profit from further edu- 
cation is an essential first step in developing the 
nation’s manpower resources. Lack of under- 
standing of potentialities, lack of motivation to 
continue education beyond high school, and fi- 
nancial reasons account for the loss of most of 
the superior students who drop out of school 
before completing their education. 

Considerable financial aid to college students 
is available from private, state, and Federal 
sources, and from colleges and universities. But 
most of the scholarships are not large enough 
to pay even the major costs of going to college. 
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Three-fourths of the scholarships awarded by 
colleges and universities in 1955-56 were less 
than $375. Under the proposed Administration 
bill, the Federal government would provide 
funds for scholarships of up to $1,000 a year for 
four years to the most capable students unable 
to pay for a college education. The scholarships 
would be awarded and administered by state 
scholarship commissions or boards. 


The number of scholarships proposed will 
make, we believe, a significant contribution to 
the national interest by providing higher edu- 
cation for the development of talent that would 
not normally be available because of financial 
handicaps. On the other hand, we believe the 
program is not so large as to discourage further 
scholarship assistance by institutions, states, and 
private donors. Nor do we believe that it will 
constitute an excuse for any withdrawal or dim- 
inution of existing scholarship programs. 

We do not expect this small but important 
scholarship program to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents who will require financial assistance. The 
states, private donors, higher institutions them- 
selves, and all others responsible must continue 
such efforts unabated. 

Not only must adequate provision be made 
for faculties and facilities needed by expanding 
higher education, but every effort must be made 
to keep the cost to the student at the lowest 
possible level. It will be of no avail to raise 
large sums for scholarships and other types of 
financial assistance to students if these aids are 
wiped out by rising tuition charges. It is in the 
national interest, | am convinced, that higher 
education should be available to all who can 
profit from it regardless of economic status. In- 
creases in tuition and fees beyond the normal 
rise in the cost of living, especially in our pub- 
licly controlled colleges and universities, serious- 
ly imperil our national tradition of equality of 
educational opportunity and handicap the full- 
est utilization of our most precious resource: 
talented youth. 

The expansion and improvement of modern 
foreign language instruction at all levels of edu- 
cation. The United States has been called, with 
good reason, the most backward major nation 
in the world when it comes to speaking to the 
people of other nations in their own tongues. 
We were made painfully aware of this during 
World War II and again in Korea; we still have 
not learned our lesson in this field. Even today, 
only one new foreign service officer out of four 
has a proficiency in any foreign language, ac- 
cording to the State Department. Language de- 
ficiencies still seriously handicap our efforts to 
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build a durable peace and leave us dangerously 
vulnerable in our competition with world com- 
munism. 

The basic over-all objective of our proposed 
foreign language development program is to 
strengthen language training resources for edu- 
cation, business, industry, the professions, and 
government. This would be done through an 
expansion of foreign language institutes and 
centers in selected institutions of higher educa- 
tion and through increased research and studies 
in the field of language instruction. 


The expansion and strengthening of graduate 
education and the provision of Federal fellow- 
ships for potential college teachers. As we are 
only too acutely aware, the growing shortage of 
adequately trained teachers for institutions of 
higher education is one of the most serious 
single problems confronting all of American 
education today. It is to the graduate schools 
that we must look for the bulk of new college 
teachers; and yet, of the 9,000 students awarded 
the Ph.D. or equivalent doctors’ degrees in the 
graduate schools every year, no more than 3,500 
are available as new college teachers. 

Financial support of graduate students is gen- 
erally accepted as necessary in order to develop 
the trained manpower required by our society. 
However, such assistance is not available in 
sufficient amount to enable the graduate schools 
to resist the inroads upon potential graduate 
students by non-teaching professions and occu- 
pations. 

The present proposal, which provides for 
grants to institutions and for a limited number 
of fellowships to graduate students, is, I believe, 
one way to turn the tide which is running 
against higher education. Perhaps it will not 
enable the colleges to offer larger salaries to at- 
tract teachers—other ways must be found to do 
that—but it will materially increase the basic 
supply from which teachers can be drawn. Sure- 
ly, if we do not increase this supply, no amount 
of money for salaries will bring enough qual- 
ified teachers into the colleges. 

We would emphasize that the terms of this 
legislation leave to the universities the responsi- 
bility for developing sound programs of grad- 
uate education. In administering aid to graduate 
education, it would be our intention to ask the 
university one major question: How can we help 
you produce more and better college teachers? 
All we require is that the institutions provide 
sound programs clearly related to this objective. 

In this section, as in the four other major sec 
tions of the proposed legislation, we have taken 
great care to preserve the principle of institu- 
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tional and local responsibility for education by 
placing upon the institutions and the states the 
responsibility for designing and administering 
plans which will help us achieve national objec- 
tives essential to our security and survival as a 
free nation. 

I believe that the Office of Education can and 
should provide those services, implicit in a lead- 
ership role at the Federal level, which are appro- 
priate to the requirements of 1958 in the na- 
tional interest and that are consonant with the 
American tradition of institutional and_ local 
control of education. I like to put it that we 
should exercise leadership without domination, 
assistance without interference. The challenge 
of the national interest to higher education to- 
day demands a creative and productive partner- 
ship between the Federal government and the 
vast resources of our colleges and universities. 

Almost daily as I read testimony before Con- 
gressional committees and listen to and talk with 
key leaders speaking from unusual vantage 
points, I am deeply stirred and excited by a 
mounting conviction that education is indeed 
the crucial weapon in the cold war as well as 
the instrumentality that alone can bring a better 
way of life to the world’s hungry and deprived 
multi-millions of people. Failure to attain the 
full potential of our educational power through- 
out each successive stage of our American school 
system could cost us the blessings of democracy 
purchased by our forebears at great sacrifice. 


We have not a moment to lose and much of 
the responsibility for mobilizing educational 
power is in your hands. This mobilization needs 
to reach every institution in this country and 
stir teachers, parents, and citizens at every school 
level. Each of us who teaches ought to approach 
youth daily under the conviction that every 
single classroom is more important than any 
missile launching site and that from the minds 
and characters therein nourished will come the 
answer to survival. 

Dr. Edward Teller, in a televised interview 
[March 2] reaffirmed what many wise men have 
recently emphasized when he predicted in effect 
that by 1970, unless we have a dynamic acceler- 
ation in mobilizing our educational power, we 
may well lose our way of life even without a 
war. He believes we are running that far be- 
hind in the tempo of educational effort. 

It is not enough for those of us who teach or 
who are head teachers to serve our profession as 
inspired warriors. There must be an electrifying 
awakening on the part of our people to the facts 
of life in this crucial contest. We have the re- 
sources—human, and material—and we have them 
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in abundance. But I would like to see us take 
just one page from the Russian book, and I re- 
fer to the kind and degree of determined effort 
and support the Russians are investing in their 
educational system. It would be well for us not 
to forget a pointed remark made to the Ameri- 
can education delegation at Geneva by a high 
Soviet education official: “We challenge you 
Americans to a competition in the classrooms.” 
When our people generally awaken to the full 
significance of this challenge, every schoolhouse 
at the crossroads and every college campus will 
be tooled and geared to generate the quality and 
quantity of brainpower needed for a space age. 
It is a shame upon us, for example, that while 
professional and scientific authorities tell us we 
have an estimated 300,000 persons in each year- 
group who have the capabilities to achieve the 
Ph.D. level, only about 9,000 Ph.D.’s are actually 
awarded each year. If we could multiply our out- 
put of trained manpower at the Ph.D. level by 
33 times, just consider what tremendous addi- 
tional brainpower we would have for creative 
endeavor, for scientific achievement, for research, 
and for all of our scientific and professional 
fields in which amazing advances are in store. 


This big job is bigger than any one institution 
or any association of institutions. It requires in- 
creased teamwork at every level, in every state, 
and with the Federal government itself an active 
partner—all within the tradition of state and 
local and institutional control of education. 

Naturally, we at the Federal level feel that 
we would be guilty of the worst kind of default 
in responsibility if we did not seek to play our 
now obviously necessary role in this enterprise. 
We ask that you, the representatives of Ameri- 
can higher education, clarify your wishes so that 
the Office of Education may co-operate with an 
effective national policy that will be representa- 
tive of the 1,900 institutions of higher education. 
I think that you can appreciate the difficulty 
that we have had during the past few years in 
securing a reasonably clear mandate for action 
from American higher education! We need and 
we shall value your personal participation, your 
united counsel, and your thoughtful support so 
that we of the Office of Education may fulfill 
our responsibilities and obligations in the na- 
tional interest. 


Are Jobs the Answer to Delinquency? 


By ELI E. COHEN and LILA ROSENBLUM‘ 


National Child Labor Committee, New York City 


Fnont-race newspaper stories once again have 
called widespread attention to the problem cre- 
ated by the presence of teen-age “delinquents” 
in the regular public-school classrooms. There 
are no easy answers to a problem like delin- 
quency, which involves an exceedingly complex 
interplay of sociological, economic, educational, 
and psychological considerations. Recognition of 
the fact that it has no single cause points up the 
necessity for considering each of the many po- 
tential factors in the child’s experience that may 
affect his behavior adversely or constructively. 

The present school “crisis” only underlines 
the need for basic research that will help un- 
earth the real causes and suggest imaginative 
solutions—not only to end delinquency in our 
schools, but also to help our desperate young 
people. “Scare” headlines have only re-empha- 
sized the pressing demand for increased respon- 
sibility—on the part of citizens as well as edu- 
cators—for the development and initiation of 
programs within the school system to meet the 
educational and vocational needs of all our 
children. 
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Recent public concern has centered largely 
around the students whose education is being 
disrupted by the delinquent handful (less than 
one per cent of public-school pupils, according 
to the New York City Board of Education). Too 
often understandable concern has brushed aside 
consideration for the special needs of the socially 
maladjusted minority. 

To solve the problem of the majority, it has 
been suggested that the compulsory school at- 
tendance and child labor laws be amended to 
permit 14- and 15-year-olds showing “no aptitude 
for study” to leave school and enter the labor 
market. Such a proposal raises a number of ques- 
tions that must be considered carefully before 
legislative action is even contemplated. 

First of all, the assumption that any 14-year- 
old is already entirely beyond educational re- 
demption is questionable. Are our tests so ac- 
curate, our disciplinary systems so irreproach- 
able, our methods for sorting children into cat- 


1 The authors are executive secretary and director of 
research and publicity, respectively, National Child Labor 
Committee. 
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egories so infallible that we can with certainty 
call a child “uneducable”’? Is it really impossible 
for our schools to help these children, at least 
until they are 16, to get the skills, knowledge, 
and guidance they need for better citizenship 
and working life? 

Experimental programs aimed at encouraging 
the academically untalented young person to 
stay in school have had interesting results. They 
indicate that even very disturbed youngsters can 
profit from specially tailored education. One 
method in which we are particularly interested 
is the type of school-and-work program that en- 
ables the youngster to get vocationally slanted 
studies along with half-time, school-supervised 
jobs. 

In the past few years, a number of special ser- 
vices and programs have been promoted to en- 
courage all young people to finish high school. 
There is evidence to indicate that potential 
drop-outs can be spotted in the lower grades and 
helped by special guidance services instituted 
long before the child reaches 16. In addition, 
our schools must have available special facilities 
for dealing with the educational problems of the 
delinquent-prone or aberrant child. 

Undoubtedly, releasing “uneducables” from 
school would bring welcome relief to harassed 
teachers. Would it, however, even partially solve 
the problem of delinquency in the public 
schools? Are “uneducables” the only delinquents? 
More important, would excusing them from 
school and authorizing their employment fulfill 
society's responsibility to them? Would work 
suddenly adjust them to a society in which they 
never have been at home? 

Any discussion about work as a solution pre- 
supposes that jobs are available for “problem” 
children. Is this the case? Does industry want 
them any more than the schools do? 

We know that young people under 20 have 
the highest rate of unemployment of any group 
—even during peak employment and without 
the addition of 14- and 15-year-old “unedu- 
cables.” We also know that young people who 
do not finish high school have more difficulty 
getting jobs than those who do. The younger a 


child is and the less schooling he has, the more 
difficult it is for him to find work. 

A recent New York State Employment Service 
survey of 165 types of jobs shows that only 22% 
of jobs open to young people are open to 16- 
year-olds! The analysis emphasizes this does not 
mean the employer will hire a 16-year-old. On 
the contrary, he will give preference to any avail- 
able older applicant. In addition, requirements 
other than age—including education and train- 
ing—often completely eliminate most available 
16-year-olds. It takes no imagination to see how 
a 14-year-old would fare under such conditions. 

This analysis was made before the recession 
set in. What can the prospects be for young 
people at a time when a marked decline in job 
opportunities is being reported from all areas? 
For example, the current report on youth em- 
ployment from the school district of Phila- 
delphia says, “The number of employment cer- 
tificates issued for all full-time jobs in January 
1958 was thirty percent lower than in January 
a year ago. In certificates obtained by young 
people securing their first full-time positions, 
there was a twenty-two percent drop. . . . This 
decline in the demand for young workers was 
evident throughout most of 1957.” 

This evidence would indicate that the labor 
market cannot absorb all the young workers 
ready to enter it. It is least likely to absorb the 
youngest child with the least education, the so- 
cially maladjusted 14- and 15-year-old. 

Therefore, if we pass legislation to permit 
them to leave school, we must assume that they 
will be out of school and out of work. Would 
not such idle youngsters be even more prone to 
delinquent behavior? 

These are only some of the questions posed 
by this issue we call “delinquency.” There is a 
vital need to search for meaningful answers and 
constructive solutions. Let us not settle for help- 
ing the majority by sacrificing the troubled. Let 
us look for ways to help both. Let us not look 
for scapegoats like the child labor laws. What 
is required is not a quick recourse to easy 
“answers,” but careful, basic research. 


Social Promotion and Special Education 
By L. X. MAGNIFICO 


University of Tennessee 


T ue TERM social promotion, as used in many 
of our schools today, is a method by which chil- 
dren are kept together in school on the basis of 
chronological age. Children of a given age enter 
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school at the same age and are passed on from 
class to class in a group with little, if any, re- 
gard for their educational attainments. They 
are classified and educated in school according 
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to the number of years they have reached, not 
according to their mental or physical abilities 
or even their mental or physical development. 

Certainly the term social promotion is a mis- 
nomer, for there is nothing social about this 
procedure. Age does not make up a social 
grouping, and it should not make up a societal 
grouping. Moreover, an outstanding anomaly in 
a procedure that is allegedly based on “dem- 
ocratic methods is that ranking the child accord- 
ing to age is just as much a form of segregation 
as if he were classified according to his LQ,, 
except that segregation by age has far less valid- 
ity. Whatever the 1.Q.’s limitations, at least it 
is a factor that relates directly to the child’s edu- 
cability, whereas his chronological age has as 
little to do with his scholastic aptitude as the 
length of his nose. 

Some administrators are opposed to inaugurat- 
ing a system of special education in their schools, 
largely because they feel it will complicate their 
tasks and their budgets. They are against special 
education because they know that starting so ex- 
tensive a program would mean a good deal of 
additional work and additional responsibility for 
them. Furthermore, feeling that a conservative 
school board might be difficult to convince of the 
necessity of establishing an educational program 
based on the principle of individual differences, 
perhaps disliking the awkwardness of appealing 
to the local and state governments for the neces- 
sary funds and undoubtedly unwilling to take 
any chances on risking their jobs or their pop- 
ularity for a principle, they yield to outside 
pressures which, in fact, may not exist. If they 
took the trouble to present the case for special 
education forcefully and authoritatively to their 
superiors, they might find their arguments re- 
ceiving more sympathetic attention than they 
had anticipated. 

There also are many administrators who be- 
lieve in all sincerity that special education is 
undemocratic, that the classroom should repro- 
duce the cosmos in miniature—in other words, 
that it should be as heterogeneous in character 
as chance makes it. Their contention is that, 
when the child becomes an adult, he will not be 
confined to a homogeneous group of individuals 
all like himself, but will be called upon to mix 
with all the different types of individuals that 
inhabit this heterogeneous world of ours. There- 
fore, he should begin learning how to adjust 
himself to actual life conditions while he is still 
in the classroom. 

There are two basic fallacies within this argu- 
ment. In the first place a class could not be or- 
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ganized which would teach music, medicine, and 
engineering as part of one program and expect 
that program to produce qualified musicians, 
doctors, and engineers. And still all three pro- 
fessions are considered equally worthy in the 
world’s eyes, and all three professional men are 
likely to mingle socially and interact both so- 
cially and professionally, even though educa- 
tionally they were segregated from one another 
during the latter portion of their school years. 
Moreover, the reason for that segregation was 
that specialists could be trained in the particular 
functions they are expected to perform in that 
interactive process. 

This same principle could be extended to the 
general education of children as well as the pro- 
fessional training of adults. It is only in the 
special class that children of one kind, whatever 
that kind may be, can be specifically trained to 
get on with children of another. 

The second fallacy in the concept of the 
heterogeneous class as a miniature of life is that 
its attitude is the unrealistic one. In real-life 
situations, people do tend to segregate them- 
selves into groups that share a community of 
interests, financial status, education, etc. They 
may be on perfectly amiable terms with individ- 
uals whose interests and statuses are different 
from theirs, but on the whole, like tends to be 
attracted by like. 

Furthermore, even within the heterogeneous 
school environment, the gifted child who one 
day will become an atomic physicist is not like- 
ly to fraternize with the dull one who will be- 
come a factory hand, either during school days 
or afterward—not, at first, out of snobbery, but 
simply because their interests and outlook are 
so diametrically opposite. However, if the gifted 
child is placed in the same classroom as the dull 
one and is forced to follow the same curriculum, 
he will observe that his own educational prog- 
ress is being retarded as a result of the other's 
inadequacies, and it is then that he may develop 
an antagonism that ultimately will manifest it- 
self in the snobbishness of intellectual superior- 
ity. And the dull child, equally antagonistic at 
being forced to compete with someone so much 
better equipped that he by nature for the in- 
tellectual battle, may emerge not only with a 
specific hostility toward the one gifted individ- 
ual, but a general hostility toward all those 
whom he will learn to call “eggheads.” 

Under a system where children are grouped 
chronologically and thus promoted “socially,” 
not only do many of them fail to get an educa- 
tion at all—and most fail to get an education 
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commensurate with their needs and abilities—but 
resentment and hostility are often encountered 
in all those outside the dull normal (and even 
this group does not always escape scot free, since 
its individual talents, as opposed to its collective 
ones, may not have received recognition either). 
The more retarded children will find themselves 
in a situation where they sit day after day in a 
classroom while matters utterly outside the scope 
of their comprehension are discussed over their 
heads. The fact that each term they are promoted 
to classes which continue to deal with more and 
more bewildering subjects is hardly conducive 
toward a happy adjustment for them. The above 
average are resentful because the program as 
planned is so far beneath their capabilities that 
they are insulted by having it offered to them 
as suitable for their needs. 

Those who advise the promotion of the dull 
child from one grade to the next, regardless of 
that “it is 
unreasonable to punish him, since he cannot do 
the work.” Does it not occur to them that giving 
him a task he cannot possibly hope to handle is 
a far greater punishment than anything else? We 
suffer because we are frustrated, because we find 
ourselves personally and socially inadequate to 
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cope with contingencies that confront us. 

Are these educators going to argue that, since 
the backward child is bound by the nature of 
things never to derive any sense of accomplish- 
ment from life once he is out in the adult world, 
it is the classroom’s task to burden him in ad- 
vance to the state of frustration? Even the most 
cynical, politically minded educator would not 
put forth such a premise, though he might un- 
consciously act upon it. 


It is true that education does not aim simply 
at the acquisition of subject matter; it must 
build character as well. However, emotional 
maladjustment does not build character, and the 
system of education that has spawned “social 
promotion” does not produce good adjustment, 
been indicated already. Obviously, the 
retarded child can develop a sense of adequacy 
only if the classroom teacher shows him the few 
things that he can do instead of the many things 
he cannot do. And, in his turn, the gifted child 


can develop a sense of adequacy only if he is 


as_ has 


taught that educational accomplishment is worth 
while and that his classroom sessions are not 
merely marking time for him, but are valuable 
lessons for the future. 
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DEVELOPING SUPERIOR TALENT 


By J. J. SMALL 


Canterbury University, Christchurch, New Zealand 


T ere Is at present an unusually intense in- 
terest in the problems of recognizing, develop- 
ing, and using the highest intellectual potentiali- 
ties of children and youth in order to serve 
adequately the demands of a rapidly expanding 
economy, fluctuating international tensions, and 
a somewhat uncertain future. Examinations have 
been made of the relative merits of school pol- 
icies of special classes, heterogeneous grouping, 
enrichment, and acceleration as serving the best 
interests of superior students. Many educators 
have defended the values and organizational and 
curricular patterns of the present school system, 
maintaining that it provides adequately for all 
levels of abilities, with the result that the most 
vigorous demands for further social planning 
and control have come from psychologists. 

Although the need for highly competent spe- 
cialists in physical science is now urgent, and 
indeed vital, a democratic society in the western 
tradition is also committed: to the fostering of 
many other disciplines, such as the social sci- 
ences and the liberal and fine arts. Six proposals 
are made here for a broad constructive approach 
to the problems involved in producing more 
people of superior ability in many branches of in- 
quiry. These are based upon a review of the 
literature related to this topic and a study of 
the backgrounds of a group of candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree in various specialties." 

First, personal interactions between teachers 
and students should be capitalized upon more 
fully and the mechanism of identification should 
be exploited. If a good principle of learning is 
the acceptance of a large idea followed by a 
differentiating and a relating of subsidiary parts 
to the whole, then the value of the identification 
process becomes clearer. It is undoubtedly at the 
base of the transmission of values from affection- 
ate parents to child, and, used judiciously, it 
could be very advantageous to school learning. 
The best early learning in schools probably 
occurs under such conditions, and one reason 
for motivational difficulties in high schools is 
that students at that level have conflicts between 
wanting to identify with adult authority, personi- 
fied by the teachers, and wanting to identify with 
their peers. Both tendencies can be used to the 
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advantage of academic interest and progress, and 
there was some evidence in the research of peer 
relationships having such an effect. 

While student interaction should be facil- 
itated, the teacher's role is of prime importance, 
in that, by exhibiting desirable personal quali- 
ties and intense—and, of course, genuine—en- 
thusiasm for learning, he may lead students to 
accept similar intellectual values. An important 
function of education is that of changing value 
systems in desirable directions, and the teacher, 
as an interpreter of values, should actively en- 
gage himself in that task. The techniques of 
teaching remain important, but relatively more 
is known about them than about ways in which 
initial and total shifts in values occur, and thus 
further attention should be given to these latter 
processes. 

The teacher as a person, in an individual psy- 
chological sense, naturally would be the most 
important factor in a program of using the iden- 
tification process more systematically. Without a 
mature professional approach, there could be 
danger of the teacher's personal needs taking 
priority over the educational development of the 
students. However, relatively little is known 
about the psychological make-up of superior 
teachers. They may be ordinary well-adjusted 
people with certain strong values, or it may be 
that they have super-normal qualities, for the 
study of which present methods and constructs 
are inadequate observational tools. 

Wholesale attempts to have children identify 
strongly with others, especially with adults, are 
open to the criticism that these are authoritarian 
practices which impede progress toward the edu- 
cational goals of autonomy and critical inde- 
pendent thought. But these two points of view 
are not mutually exclusive, and, stated thus, rep- 
resent an artificial dichotomy of the educative 
process. Granted that it is desirable and essential 
to foster self-reliance, it must then be said that 
so much has to be learned in a short time that 
children cannot hope to encompass it all through 
reflection and personal sensory experiences. 


‘ J. J. Small, “Formative Influences in the Psycho-edu- 
cational Backgrounds of Superior Graduate Students” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University, 
1957). 
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Second, the cultivation of research should 
supplant much of the present emphasis on the 
accretion of knowledge which is characteristic 
of education at all levels, and the implied equa- 
tion of learning with the accumulation of 
courses should be drastically reappraised. In 
effect, this is a plea for greater use in education 
of personal inquiry, yielding discovered learn- 
ings as distinct from methods designed to trans- 
mit and reinforce established knowledge. Com- 
pared with other scholars observed in the re- 
search, scientists gave considerable weight to the 
contribution of their first major research ex- 
perience in making their own learning meaning- 
ful and exciting, and they seemed to be much 
more devoted than the others to the aim of sus- 
taining and enhancing their research activity. 
While they had accumulated much knowledge, 
this had its chief meaning in relation to their 
research work. Whether they planned to become 
teachers or to remain researchers, they perceived 
their major intellectual role as developing them- 
selves as researchers. 

It was disturbing, therefore, to find that some 
of these people had not been introduced to sig- 
nificant research experience until late in their 
undergraduate years, or even in post-graduate 
employment, and then often through apparently 
chance circumstances. It is submitted that sys- 
tematic provision should have been made for 
such opportunities in high school as well as in 
undergraduate programs and that relatively less 
emphasis should have been given to regular 
course work. Indeed, as is usually done in sound 
elementary school practice, quite young children 
can be introduced to research experiences appro- 
priate to their maturity. By the adoption of this 
general principle, especially for promising stu- 
dents, specialization of interest could begin 
earlier and learning would have much more zest 
and meaning. 

Unfortunately, evidence from disciplines other 
than the physica] and biological sciences as to 
the role of research in learning was less clear, 
except that non-scientists tended not to mention 
it as significant in their learning. It is not un- 
likely, however, that the only research experiences 
for many were the thesis and dissertation re- 
quirements for advanced degrees. Although re- 
search in the broad sense of self-involvement in 
intellectual growth undoubtedly has different 
techniques and emphases according to differences 
among disciplines as to content and method, 
the principle of a deep commitment to inquiry 
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and creative imagination surely remains the 
same. 

This point is well made in Whitehead’s def- 
inition of education as “the acquisition of the 
art of the utilization of knowledge” and in his 
deploring “the consequences of a plethora of 
half-digested theoretical knowledge.”* Both state- 
ments are indictments of the mere accretion of 
facts and concepts without real meaning to the 
learner—meaning which comes only as the result 
of personally organizing knowledge for use. Such 
use need not be immediate and concrete; it could 
be “pure research,” or it could be subjective and 
appreciative as in music, art, or literature, but 
it always should be deeply satisfying to the user. 
Present educational practice at many levels still 
sins greatly in its emphasis on knowledge at the 
expense of research, and a greater weight given 
to the latter would assist materially in the de- 
velopment of talent. 

Third, more and continuing assistance should 
be given that would help students early to attain 
better self-knowledge as to their abilities, in- 
terests, and personality and to plan their careers. 
Desultory career planning and long delays in 
achieving self-insights were too often evident in 
the group sampled. Because planned programs 
of guidance were lacking, or were ineffective, 
chance circumstances often became critical choice 
points. 

Obviously, the teacher has a major responsi- 
bility in giving such assistance to students, and 
his convictions as to the values of close inter- 
personal relationships and of providing research 
opportunities would do much to promote in 
students self-knowledge, early and strong com- 
mitments to special interests, and the systema- 
tic planning of careers. Such outcomes are cen- 
tral responsibilities of education and not addi- 
tional functions. However, because of the special 
techniques involved in assisting students with 
full self-development, and because of the need 
to organize and systematize the process, profes- 
sional people have been trained to implement 
the modern guidance movement. Since this 
movement is a relatively recent development, 
many of the students observed in the research 
had not had the benefits of such assistance. 

A well-planned guidance program, function- 
ally shared according to the relative compet- 
encies and major responsibilities of counselors 
and teachers and broadly aimed at giving flex- 
ible and constructive help to all students, would 


~® A, N. Whitehead, “The Aims of Education” (New 
York: Mentor Books, 1955), p. 16. 
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do much to help able young people to realize 
their potentialities as early as possible and to 
plan ahead realistically. Many such programs 
are now in effect in high schools and colleges. 
These should be expanded further, and their 
major objectives should be constantly kept in 
mind, lest they become immersed in techniques, 
administrative detail, and the perpetuation of 
institutional rigidities. 

Fourth, we must emphasize early specialization 
and early career planning as criteria of the well- 
adjusted personality in youth. It is urged that 
the schools take the lead in promoting these 
values and in giving substance to their realiza- 
tion, even, if necessary, at the expense of the 
factor of sociability. True, increasing acceptance 
of school policies of social promotions, strong 
belief in the value of general education, and 
the delaying through education of the final grad- 
uation to adulthood are major hindrances to the 
development of early specialization, and objec- 
tions are usually made in those terms. 

Social values are important, but not over- 
whelmingly so, and, against various evidence 
showing that superior scholars tend not to be 
highly sociable, arguments in terms of social 
values lose their point, unless it be maintained 
that sociability per se is more important than 
contributing to society through research and 
scholarship. The literature has shown, moreover, 
that, even if they are not gregarious, talented 
people possess very desirable and necessary social 
skills and that they are good citizens. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest single block to ear- 
lier specialization and earlier beginnings of ca- 
reers is the educational lock-step—the interpreta- 
tion of academic progress in terms of time served 
and credits gained, and the institutionalization 
of this in both subtle and direct forms at all 
levels of education. One can estimate a student's 
grade level more safely by his chronological age 
than by any of his academic accomplishments. 
This represents a tremendous social inertia to 
radical change. In various ways early specializa- 
tion and early entry into adult careers and ad- 
vanced studies are now very strongly dis- 
couraged at a time when intense efforts should 
be made to promote such movement. Although 
it is probable that only a great national crisis 
will change the present situation for all students, 
at least the potentially superior should be helped 
to specialize earlier and to enter a career as early 
as possible. 

Fifth, we should urge the wider acceptance 
and introduction of programs of educational ac- 
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celeration for the superior student. In view of 
evidence as to ages of doctoral students, the need 
for such programs is urgent. There are many 
beneficial values in acceleration, especially in 
undergraduate education; there are some diffi- 
culties, but none that are insuperable with effec- 
tive and flexible guidance programs and a will- 
ingness to adapt education to individual needs. 
The increasing sizes of schools and colleges do 
not necessarily constitute a handicap; on the 
contrary, with a greater number and variety of 
educational resources available, such a tendency 
can be turned to advantage. Nor is the mal- 
adjustment of students an inevitable concom- 
itant, although it is often cited as such. The 
principle has been tried and found good, the 
resources are at hand, and the need is great, but 
again the obstacles are formidable, being sub- 
stantially the same as those that impede earlier 
specialization. 

To implement the changes which seem called 
for in light of the fourth and the fifth proposals 
would require social engineering and the chang- 
ing of values, and these processes are always 
painful at first. But if, as a result, more people, 
and especially more creative people, were there- 
by released into adult life earlier, there might 
ensue greater social progress than ever before. 
Acceleration programs are not drastic or reac- 
tionary; above all else, they are not undem- 
ocratic in adhering to principles which state that 
demonstrated competence and maturity should 
be the measure of the rate of school progress, 
and that all students, but especially the superior, 
should be helped to complete their education 
as quickly as possible. 

Finally, only limited attention has been given 
so far to ways of developing the abilities of su- 
perior people that would be feasible in the ele- 
mentary school. It could be held that the prob- 
lems are less pressing at this level, except that, 
since there is also strong emphasis on social pro- 
motions and general education, the same charges 
could be made as were made of the high school 
and the college. The writer believes, however, 
that the modern elementary school is already 
dealing fairly adequately with the cultivation of 
interests and of a liking for learning, and evi- 
dence from the research supported this belief. 
Probably the most constructive measure would 
be for teachers to encourage and assist parents 
in giving to their children such experiences as 
would be educationally helpful—namely, intro- 
ducing them to reference materials early, foster- 
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ing a love of reading, encouraging questioning 
and experimentation, and, of prime significance, 
helping them to enjoy doing such things. 

These six policies, relying as they do upon 
such factors as encouragement, assistance, oppor- 





tunity, and self-involvement in learning, will 
help to produce a total environment in which 
talents of various kinds and in various degrees 
can emerge and flourish. There is no greater 
challenge to education. 


WHAT IS ENRICHMENT? 


By WALTER B. BARBE 


University of Chattanooga (Tenn.) 


Ti YEAR 1920 marks the beginning of em- 
phasis upon enrichment of the curriculum for 
gifted children. Although experiments had been 
going on for five years, Los Angeles adopted the 
principle of enrichment as basic to the program 
for the gifted in 1921. At this same time, Cleve- 
land began special classes for gifted children 
with enrichment as the major part of the pro- 
gram. 

Defining enrichment presents many problems. 
In 1940, Margaret Mills sent a questionnaire to 
39 school systems which were cited in education- 
al literature for work with the gifted. Most of 
the respondents stated that they used some form 
of enrichment, but, “enrichment programs were 
incompletely described.” Witty’ cites examples of 
the “vague and incomplete reports” which were 
made when the respondents were asked to des- 
cribe their enrichment procedures. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
that, in its broader sense, enrichment is a policy 
rather than a plan, and that no program for the 
gifted is justified unless it includes enrichment. 
The term enrichment is sometimes used to des- 
cribe “the deliberate differentiation of curric- 
ulum content and activities for the superior 
pupils in a heterogeneous class.”? This definition 
excludes the possibility of enrichment within 
homogeneous classes and therefore implies that 
enrichment is something different, something 
from which only gifted children will benefit. 
Wilson gives perhaps the best definition when 
he defines enrichment as ‘“‘a regimen of informal 
and interest-motivated activities. . . .””* 


In a study of the educational provisions for 
gifted pupils, Witty* notes that recently published 
articles on the gifted in the elementary school 
stress the use of acceleration and enrichment. A 
number of these articles describe the attempts 
of regular classroom teachers to enrich the curric- 
ulum by providing more diversified materials 
and richer experiences for gifted pupils. Rex® 
describes the gifted child in the heterogeneous 
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class and emphasizes that, in enrichment pro- 
cedures such as newspapers, plays, and other 
activities, the gifted children will participate 
more and may even dominate the activity but 
that every child takes part in and benefits from 
the work. This is an argument against taking 
the gifted child out of the regular class, for, 
with enrichment, the gifted child can be better 
provided for along with the average students. 

Enrichment of the curriculum for the gifted 
child within the regular elementary classroom 
appears to deal primarily with material outside 
the skill subjects. At the secondary level, science 
appears to be the most frequent area in which 
enrichment procedures are reported. Zim* says 
that five per cent of boys and two per cent of 
girls in a high-school freshman class are science- 
interested pupils. He urges educators to take 
advantage of this interest and to enrich the 
science activities for gifted children within the 
regular science classroom through reading re- 
ports, classroom or laboratory demonstrations, 
extra experiments, preparation of charts and dia- 
grams, pupil projects, and experiments and re- 
search. Enrichment within the classroom fre- 
quently takes the form of special reading assign- 
ments, book reports, work in the library, or work 
on school publications. 

On the other hand, some argue that enrich- 
ment is not adequate. The fact that this term 
is so dificult to define and the lack of any agree- 
ment on what the term should really include ex- 
plain the reason for the objection to enrichment 
programs. The regular classroom teacher is 

. P. Witty, Educational Administration and Supervision, 
37:68, Feb., 1951. 

* Educational Policies Commission, “Education 
Gifted” (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1950), p. 67. 

* F. T. Wilson, Pedagogical Seminary, 82:59, March, 
OF 
nee. Witty, op. cit., p. 75. 

® B. Rex, Exceptional Children, 19: 117-120, Dec., 1952. 


* H. Zim, Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 37: 158-159, Jan., 1953. 
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usually quite busy locating materials for the 
average child, and the question arises whether 
she will have time to locate material for the 
gifted child. There are also few examples of en- 
richment programs where the methods employed 
are explained in such detail that another teach- 
er could actually follow them, According to 
Pregler,’ “on the negative side of the enrich- 
ment plan is the lack of time and opportunity 
to develop specific methods and materials which 
are suited to the teaching of the gifted child.” 
Another criticism of the “enrichment” plan 
in the regular classroom is that it may make the 
gifted child something of an oddity or a teacher's 
pet. When we attempt to challenge the gifted 
child with special materials, other children in the 
class may feel that they are not being given 
equally interesting material or are not being 
allowed the freedom that is part of the enrich- 
ment plan for the gifted child. This criticism is 
stated by Pregler: “Also, unless skillfully handled, 
special treatment for one or two children in the 
classroom can, in itself, create social cleavages. 
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The large group of children may resent the 
amount of individual attention given by the 
teacher, the special assignments, and the books 
which are different from theirs.”* Many of the 
same arguments which are now being directed 
against enrichment are the same arguments used 
against special classes. 

Enrichment appears to be a modern term ap- 
plied to teaching which recognizes individual 
differences. Not only the gifted, but all others 
as well, can profit from enrichment. Since the 
curriculum is not adapted to the gifted group, 
enrichment within the regular classroom is of 
primary importance to them. 

Enrichment is not necessarily a practice of 
only the regular classroom. It should be a part 
of all provisions for the gifted child, whether he 
is in the regular classroom or in a special class. 
There can be little justification for special classes 
if enrichment is not a primary part of them. 

* H. Pregler, National Elementary Principal, 32:243, 


Sept., 1952. 
5 Ibid. 


Study Skills Performance of Gifted Pupils 


By SISTER JOSEPHINA, C.S.J. 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Puannen, SYSTEMATIC TEACHING of study skills 
deserves important consideration in the form- 
ulating of objectives for the elementary school. 
Taught incidentally, study skills may have some 


academic success 
the need for 


value; however, for future 
teachers should be conscious of 
direct presentation. 

Study skills and study habits differ in that the 
former is universal while the latter is particular 
in nature. The research literature presents no 
agreement of definitive terminology regarding 
both terms. 

Concomitantly with the rise of the guidance 
movement, diagnosis of study skills demanded 
attention, especially at the secondary level, 
while the elementary grades received less con- 
sideration. The picture today is somewhat chang- 
ing due to the focus of educators on the plight 
of the gifted. Such a pupil, because of his abili- 
ties, must be taught as soon as possible the fund- 
amental study skills and habits. Through the 
developmental learning of what, how, where, 
and when to study, the gifted can make a signifi- 
cant contribution by his talent. 

When should the teaching of study skills be- 
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gin? As soon as the pupils handle books in a 
formal manner, many simple skills, such as use 
of the table of contents, the sections of a book, 
the title of the story, the interpretation of pic- 
tures, and ability to make a short summary 
about a story, form part of the curriculum. 
Especially in the elementary grades, direct teach- 
ing of study skills assumes a major role, since 
pupils use texts in social studies, science, and 
literature along with the reference and supple- 
mentary materials related to these areas. There- 
fore, some time each day should be devoted to 
a planned, functional, and practical skills lesson 
which is related to learning here and now. In- 
tegrating the skill with a lesson in the day's 
work is the best way to maintain the learning. 

In the present study, 100 gifted pupils were 
examined in study skills ability as measured by 
the Stanford Test of Study Skills. The test, fair- 
ly comprehensive, is composed of three parts 
yielding one score. The raw scores were used for 
computation purposes. 

The mean 1.Q. for the gifted group was 138 
with a sigma of 6.48. Fifty boys and 50 girls 
in grades 5 and 6 from schools matched in 
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economic status (middle-class environment) were 
studied. The pupils were equated in number, 
sex, chronological age, economic status, and 
type of curriculum. 

The grade scores of 6.6 and 5.6 are the norms 
for grades 6 and 5, respectively, and the data in 
Table 1 indicate that each sub-group of gifted 
pupils reached the norm for its grade level. 
Summary statistics are shown in Table | for the 
results in the study skills test. 

Table 1 shows that each sub-group met the 
class norm of either 6.6 or 5.6 according to the 
respective grade. Yet, realizing that these pupils 
are far beyond the average mental capacity, 
some modification in norms was necessary. Cor- 
respondence with the test publisher gave the 
needed interpolated data. When the achieved 
grade level is compared with the expected per- 
formed as suggested by the test publishers, it is 
obvious that the gifted groups in this study de- 
viated from the expectancy level. 


TABLE 1 


Summary Statistics in Study Skills with Grade Scores 
For Gifted Pupils, Grades 5 And 6 


Mean 


37,44 
32.80 
35.76 
39.12 
32.72 
32.88 








- Grade 





* Grade 5—Grade Score 5.6 
* Grade 6—Grade Score 6.6 








Interpolated Grade Score: Grade 5—8.9 
Interpolated Grade Score: Grade 6—10.4 

The “XA” (Expected Achievement) formula’ 
suggested by Horn provided the predicted, or 
expected, score for the 100 pupils in terms of 
mental ability. Further analysis of the differences 
was made and the significance of the difference 


The Play Problems 


between the actual and expected scores was 
assessed by the “t” ratio. Table 2 shows the re- 
sults of the comparison. 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of Actual with Expected Achievement 
of Gifted Pupils in Study Skills 














25 
25 
25 
25 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 


BG 
B-G 
G 
B 
G 
8 
G 
B 





1 A. McA. Horn, “Uneven Distribution of the Effects 
of Specific Factors” (Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press, 1941), p. 68. 


From the data in Table 2 the obtained differ- 
ences between the actual achievement and the 
expected level of performance were highly signifi- 
cant as indicated by obtained “t” ratios. The 
gifted pupils in this study as measured by the 
Stanford Test of Study Skills did not approxi- 
mate the level of performance according to their 
mental capacity. 

The responsibility for the education of the 
gifted is a serious and weighty one resting main- 
ly upon school administrators and classroom 
teachers. Waiting until secondary level to spot 
the gifted through a differentiated curriculum 
is not the most salutary procedure. Fundamental 
and basic learning is a sine qua non for future 
efficient methods and techniques of study. Thus, 
as teachers we can salvage the valuable potential 
of the gifted by a planned and sequential de- 
velopment of study skills in the elementary 
grades. 


of Gifted Children 


By THOMAS M. CARTER 


Albion (Mich.) College 


Ix 1956, certain members of the faculty of Al- 
bion College studied 32 gifted children. The 
study was carried on for two weeks at the Youth 
Unlimited Foundation Research Center located 
25 miles from the college. Several characteristics 
of the children were studied. This is a report 
on one characteristic. 

Much attention was given to recreation and 
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play activity of the children. We sought to an- 
swer three questions: Is the child’s behavior in 
accord with the behavior of other children in 
this project? Is his play behavior consistent with 
his mental ability? How does his play behavior 
compare with the norm of unselected children 
of his chronological age? The following are our 
conclusions: 
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1. Play behavior differences represented in this group 
are as great if not greater than might be expected 
to occur in any other like-sized but unselected group. 
2. The instructor noticed extremely keen ability on 
the part of these children to grasp the fundamental 
techniques invelved in play activities and a marked 
capacity to understand and follow directions. They 
were more resourceful in playing games than other 
children of the same chronological age. 

3. This group of children is as vigorously interested 
in play activities as any other like-sized group of the 
same chronological age. 

Gifted children delight in play activities as 
much as or more than most children, if the play 
is in keeping with their interests and abilities. 
Their play behavior, in some respects, does not 
differ from that of average children. They 
quarrel and fight with one another as much as 
other children do, but in this regard there are 
some differences. They recover from the effects 
of quarreling and fighting more quickly and 
more completely than other children do—that is, 
they hold fewer grudges and carry them for a 
shorter time than do average children. 

Within the group, we did find one who was 
very reluctant to engage in play activities. At 
first, the boy seemed interested in play activities, 
but preferred to stand on the side lines. He was 
encouraged to participate and given parts to 
perform which he could do without appearing 
awkward. Soon, he was playing with as much 
zest as any of the children. As a result, his whole 
personality was apparently aided. He even was 
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doing better academic work at the end than at 
the beginning of the period. 

Of course, these were all gifted children play- 
ing with one another. When a gifted child is 
left to play with an unselected group, more 
problems appear. If he is nine years old and 
attempts to play with children of his own mental 
level, he will be playing with those who are two 
or three years older, chronologically, and they 
will be larger in size and more experienced in 
play activities. Therefore, he will be at some dis- 
advantage. Educators use this fact to justify their 
unwillingness to accelerate gifted children in 
school. However, refusing to accelerate the gift- 
ed child, scholastically, creates more problems 
than it solves. Being resourceful, the gifted will 
invent games in keeping with his interest level. 
Each of this group of children had invented 
one or more games for his own consumption 
when the play activities of his chronological age 
group did not appeal to him. The games they 
had invented were solitary and sedentary and as 
such could not be of much social and physical 
value to them. 

If accelerating the progress of a gifted child 
in school can serve him academically more effec- 
tively, it seems difficult to find adequate justifi- 
cation for holding him back for social and physi- 
cal reasons. Problems may be encountered by 
accelerating the gifted, but they are not as 
serious as the problems created by holding them 
back with their chronological age. 









REPORT 





CONFERENCE 


Director, Study of the American High School, 
New York City 


I. I WERE TO SUM UP in a word the National 
Education Association Conference on the Iden- 
tification and Education of the Academically 
Talented Pupil in high school, Feb. 6-8, 1958, 
Washington, D. C., I should say that it was very 
successful. It was successful in that the 200 partic- 
ipants (public and independent school teachers, 
college teachers, educational administrators, and 
individuals active in various research projects) 
were able to reach agreement on a number of im- 
portant questions. The final reports of the work- 
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ing groups into which the conferees were divid- 
ed—in five subject-matter areas and in guid- 
ance—warrant the most careful consideration 
throughout our country. 

The decision was made early in the planning 
stages for the conference to consider a larger 
segment of our secondary school youth than the 
two to three per cent who are sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “gifted.” Throughout the con- 
ference, we used the phrase “academically tal- 
ented” to refer to that 15 to 20% of an age 
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group who have the ability to study—effectively 
and rewardingly—advanced mathematics, foreign 
language, physics, and chemistry. Obviously the 
gifted would be included in this broader defini- 
tion. 

The conference opened with a session on the 
identification of these academically talented stu- 
dents. A panel of experts in testing who ad- 
dressed this opening session were in agreement 
as to the general methods to be used in identifi- 
cation. They stated that this identification could 
and usually should be made in the eighth grade 
but that tests should be given even earlier in a 
pupil's career. For, as one of the experts on tests 
declared, “We know that test scores and school 
marks together predict more accurately than 
either separately; the optimum weighting of 
each may vary from one situation to another, 
but in general there can be greatest confidence 
in expectancy of academic success for pupils who 
rank high on both predictors.” The same speak- 
er went on to state that test scores have certain 
advantages as compared with school marks. They 
furnish—at any grade level—a standardized, com- 
parable set of observations of pupils who may 
have had different teachers and come from dif- 
ferent schools with different marking systems. 
They are unaffected by any disciplinary elements 
that affect course grades. “What tests can do for 
us,” he said, “if we are fishing for sizeable talent, 
is not to single out the species or net the catch 
but to identify those pools which are likely to 
have the greatest number of big fish.” 

As I listened to the speakers and the discus- 
sion that morning, I became more convinced 
than ever that it can be possible for a guidance 
officer to talk to an eighth-grade pupil and his 
parents with considerable assurance when advis- 
ing as to the courses which should be elected in 
high school. If the tests and school record clear- 
ly show that the boy or girl in question is in the 
group we are designating as academically talent- 
ed, then the chances are in the order of 10 to 
one that the pupil can and will do well in those 
courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
foreign language which are too difficult for the 
average. In other words, educators who talk 
about what academically talented students ought 
to study for their own good and in the nation’s 
interest are talking about something that can be 
translated into action in schools generally. 

The attitude of parents, indeed of a whole 
community, may be in some instances one of the 
major blocks to a successful school program for 
the bright pupils. As was pointed out during the 
opening session, “Most citizens stand ready at 
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any time to help a handicapped person—but the 
obverse of this attitude—that academically su- 
perior school children also need special school 
help—is a thought that requires a complete 
change of mental set to gain acceptance.” Most 
of those present, perhaps all, believed that a re- 
orientation of public opinion (including par- 
ticularly parental opinion) is required if we are 
to get ahead with the improvement of the sec- 
ondary education of the academically talented 
youth. 

Throughout the conference it was taken for 
granted that the academically talented would be 
educated in the same secondary school as others 
less talented. The assumption was that such a 
general high school can offer a good educational 
program to a wide variety of pupils who benefit 
from the social experience of participating in a 
common enterprise with pupils of different back- 
grounds and abilities. However, educating all in 
one school plant raises certain questions about 
the organization of instruction, particularly in 
those subjects which are studied by all or almost 
all the pupils in the school. There was a strong 
sentiment in all the working groups for arrang- 
ing classes so that a pupil of high ability in a 
given subject (English, for example) will study 
this subject together with others of comparable 
ability. The same would be true in the social 
studies and in mathematics, foreign language, 
and science if these subjects are elected by many 
pupils of less ability than those we were con- 
sidering. That this is a highly important recom- 
mendation goes without saying. 

Such organization of instruction should not 
be confused, of course, with a mechanical separa- 
tion of all pupils with an I.Q. above an arbi- 
trary value into a fixed curriculum as a block. 
The sentiment against any such arrangement 
appeared to be as strong as the sentiment for a 
grouping according to ability subject-by-subject. 
It also was made clear in many discussions that 
there must be flexibility in the organization of 
the curriculum, and provision must be made for 
the “late bloomer.” 

It is not possible, within the confines of a 
brief summary, to do justice to the six excellent 
reports of the working groups. However, I shall 
comment on what seemed to me some of the 
more significant recommendations. 

The report of the group on foreign languages 
came out strongly and unanimously against the 
too common practice of studying a foreign lan- 
guage for only two years. I can only say I hope 
their recommendation, that more than two full 
years should be devoted to the study of a foreign 
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language, will be widely read and accepted. In 
this constricted world, the United States needs 
to have some citizens competent in several lan- 
guages. A great deal is being said about Russian 
science these days, but what is sometimes over- 
looked is the fact that in those slowly developing 
countries in which we and the Soviets are in 
competition, the Soviet representatives almost 
always speak the language of the people; the 
American representatives rarely do. 

The working groups in English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies all recommended a 
rigorous program for academically talented 
pupils. If these reports are implemented, bright 
youngsters will be studying five “solid subjects” 
(subjects which require a considerable amount 
of outside preparation) each term, will be ex- 
pected to do from 15 to 20 hours of homework 
each week, and will be held to high standards 
of achievement. They will not be treated as a 
group apart, however, for in properly organized 


homerooms closely linked to an effective student 
council, physical education, and extracurricular 
activities, they will become involved in the total 
school community. 

The Advanced Placement Program, which 
allows the most able of the academically talented 
students to anticipate college work by taking 
one or two freshman level subjects during their 
senior year in high school, won the acclaim of 
all groups at the conference. 

The NEA conlerence thus was limited to a 
discussion of the education of not more than a 
fifth of the secondary school population of the 
country. Providing proper education for the 
other four-fifths presents problems quite as chal- 
lenging as those with which the conference 
dealt. But the early and accurate identification 
of academically talented pupils and their proper 
education are subjects of vital importance today. 
They are well worth the careful and continuous 
attention of us all. 


EVENTS 


Giftedness in Education 


Tue nation’s Epucators and the citizenry have 
finally become aroused over the neglect of the educa- 
tion of the gifted child. We can now read many 
editorials, articles, research reports, and even full- 
sized books on how to identify the superior pupil 
and how to care for his scholastic needs. At long 
last, justice is being done. 

The current debate on the merit rating of teach- 
ers indicates that some consideration is being given 
to the problem of recognizing the instructor who 
stands head and shoulders above the others. There 
is a possibility that here, too, the right thing may be 
done. 

The idea of helping along the gifted pupil and 
teacher is surely a worthy one. But why stop with 
these? Logic and ethics demand that the quality of 
educational giftedness be noted and _ furthered 
wherever it may manifest itself. 

It is therefore only fair to single out the gifted col- 
lege professor who has labored long under conditions 
of anonymity and substandard salaries. University ad- 
ministrators who can spot a scholarly and exceptional 
professor should themselves be properly labeled as 
gifted leaders. In the lower schools, the processes of 
discovery of the gifted should be extended to prin- 
cipals and superintendents. School board members 
and university trustees who show superior ability in 
selecting gifted educational personnel must be 
properly recognized as talented in their respective 
categories. 

How can giftedness in education be scientifically 
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evaluated? Whence the money to pay for the in- 
creased salaries which go along with recognition of 
superior ability? Whence the funds for plaques, 
scrolls, dinners, and other outward signs of apprecia- 
tion of outstanding individuals? Would it not be 
contrary to our democratic philosophy to segregate 
the superior by special treatment and signal honors? 

These questions must be pondered by the Ameri- 
can public and the educational profession. The main 
point, however, seems to be sound. 

By recognizing giftedness, education can point the 
way to similar action in other fields. There is no 
reason why gifted (albeit anonymous) editorial writers 
on educational problems in the popular press, such 
as in Life magazine, should not have conferred upon 
them a special badge for exceptional ability in the 
creative writing of fiction and fantasy. 

It is high time for education to take the lead in 
recognizing, rearing, and rewarding the richly tal- 
ented. There can be no doubt that society will suit 
its action to that of the school.—W. W. B. 


CAREER INSTRUCTORS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDENTS interested in college 
teaching are invited to the University of Massachu- 
setts next fall under a new Career Instructor pro- 
gram. Provost Shannon McCune announced Feb. 
21 that the university is seeking young scholars to 
teach and study while completing requirements for 
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doctoral theses. A unique feature of the program is 
the opportunity to learn teaching techniques from 
experienced professors. 


The program is aimed at recruiting young schol- 
ars into university teaching by offering them the 
salary of instructors while, at the same time, study 
and research are continued. The resources of nearby 
colleges are drawn upon, with the Career Instructor 
working on his project under professors from Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, and Amherst Colleges. The higher 
salary, real opportunities for professional placement, 
and priority in university-owned housing are features 
that set apart this program from others, Provost 
McCune noted. 

“We hope to meet the scholar at his turning point— 
the choice between teaching and research. After studying 
for several years, the graduate student finishes his formal 
study program but has not yet completed his doctoral 
thesis. 

“In many cases, he has not considered University 
teaching, but only research. We hope, under the influ- 
ence of mature professors, the young scholar will find 
University teaching his career.” 

A salary of $3,237 is offered from Sept. 1, 1958, to 
June 1, 1959. The activities are three-fold: The 
Career Instructor teaches six hours a week, usually 
two sections of a freshman or sophomore course, or 
assists as a laboratory instructor; works with an ex- 
perienced teacher on techniques of teaching his sub- 
ject and takes part in a biweekly seminar; and con- 
ducts independent research of his own choosing 


under the guidance of scholars drawn from the four- 
college area. 

The future opportunities for teaching will be ap- 
parent to the Career Instructor. Within the next 10 
years, the university must. double its faculty in keeping 
abreast of its announced expansion of 10,000 students 
by 1965; neighboring colleges also have need for full- 
time faculty personnel. 

As part of the program, special efforts will be made 
to see that persons who successfully complete this 
program are placed in full-time positions. To make 
the program even more attractive, priority will be 
given to career instructors for living accommodations 
in the faculty-married student housing apartments 
now under construction. 

In planning the program for graduate students 

nearing the completion of their academic program, 
Provost McCune stated: 
“Young scholars have dual opportunities of going into 
university teaching or research. Many of these men and 
women are trained in research but not in teaching. We 
have a great need for recruiting into our teaching ranks 
these scholars. The salaries and other advantages in gov- 
ernment, industry or business appear much more attrac- 
tive to some of these people. But institutions of higher 
education have not effectively presented their case, nor 
adapted their programs to attract these individuals. 
Young graduate students do not consider possibilities of 
teaching so seriously as they might. 

“In essence, these people would be engaged in train- 
ing themselves for a career of college teaching and at 
the same time completing graduate programs as far as 
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theses or research projects are concerned, in much faster 
time than the long drawn out process which many grad- HERE'S A NEW AND BETTER WAY TO TEACH 
uate students must now endure.” 
The Provost cited further attractions to graduate 
students: improved university library facilities, the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center, serving the four 
colleges; co-operation with neighboring colleges; and 
proximity to New York, New Haven, and Boston re- 
search centers. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 
IN BASIC SCIENCES 


Pres. JoHN S. Mixuis of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity presented, Feb. 18, a new five-year program lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees in the With a 
basic sciences to more than 350 high-school principals, The New VU-G ee od | Projector 
science teachers, and vocational counselors. Dr. Millis 
said that the purpose of the program was to preserve 
the liberal arts tradition while giving the student a 
professional competence in the basic sciences. “The 
student who completes this five-year curriculum will , 
be well qualified to enter scientific research or de- 
velopment in industry or government, or to proceed 
further in graduate study as a candidate for a doc- 
tor’s degree.” By integrating a single program in 
one institution and under one faculty, loss of time 
and effort is avoided and thus one year can be saved 
in meeting the educational requirements for a begin- 
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ning professional status. 
Although the plan emphasized mathematics, phys- 
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Prentice-Hall Books 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Editors: WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 
and G. ORVILLE JOHNSON, 

both of Syracuse University 
Written by major authorities in their respective areas 
of exceptionality, the book provides teachers or pros- 
pective teachers (all of whom have exceptional stu- 
dents in their classes) with a broad understanding 
of the total field. The authors describe the children 
concerned as well as the kinds of programs that can 
and should be provided for them. The term “excep- 
tional” has a general meaning. It includes here all 
deviations from the normal. 
Approx. 715 pp. Pub. May 1958 


TEACHING THE BRIGHT 
AND GIFTED 


by NORMA E. CUTTS, New Haven 
State Teachers College, and 
NICHOLAS MOSELEY, Educational Consultant 


Discussing procedures for identifying and instructing 
the bright and gifted child, this long awaited text is 
written for the elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Valuable for both the professional and 
student teachers, it offers sound suggestions for the 
enrichment of our curriculum. Every aspect of teach- 
ing gifted children is presented concisely in down-to- 
earth terms. In addition, there is a valuable chapter 
on the problems and benefits involved in working 
with parents of gifted students. 
286 pp. Pub. 1957 


Text price $6.95 
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ics, and chemistry, similar programs are possible in 
other educational areas. 


CHICAGO’S CENTER FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 


A GRANT of $2,856,000 to establish a Center for 
Continuing Education was made Feb. 14 to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Mich. Of the total, $2,333,333 has 
been allocated for the construction of a building with 
an estimated cost, including equipment, of $3,500,000, 
on condition that the university provide the balance of 
approximately $1,200,000 within a year. Another 
$134,000 is toward support of the program for Con- 
tinuing Education during its initial three-year period, 
and $388,750 is to finance a special training and re- 
search project. 

The basic purpose of the Center for Continuing 
Education is to provide facilities for conferences as 
the mechanism by which ideas and specialized knowl- 
edge in business and government, as well as in all 
university research areas, are exchanged between ex- 
perts and leaders, to translate the knowledge into 
programs reaching large numbers. The center also is 
of interest to the university faculties because of the 
opportunities it provides for exchange with others 
working in the same field. It likewise offers a means 
of learning the nature of major national policy prob- 
lems, and so indicating the direction of research that 
may be required to contribute to their solution. 

Another major activity in the center will be that 
of study and analysis of the planning and conduct 
of conferences so as to increase their value. The uni- 
versity’s existing graduate program in adult educa- 
tion will be expanded as a contribution to the train- 
ing by the center of present and future administra- 
tors of Centers of Continuing Education. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation also announced, 
simultaneously with the Chicago grant, another of 
$1,856,000 to the University of Nebraska toward the 
cost of a center to serve the Great Plains area. The 
foundation has pioneered in programs of Continu- 
ing Education for many diverse groups. It has provid- 
ed the major portion of the funds which established 
the Kellogg Center for Continuing Education at 
Michigan State University in 1951 and the Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education at the University 
of Georgia in 1957. 
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seer rca SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


Moore and Cole 
440 pages 1952 $4.25 


erences EDUCATING THE RETARDED CHILD 


Kirk and Johnson 
434 pages 1951 $4.00 


DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Boardman, Douglass, and Bent 
557 pages 1953 $5.50 


SUPERVISION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Reeder 
386 pages 1953 $4.25 


research INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 


Hillway 
284 pages 1956 $3.50 


writing FORM AND STYLE IN THESIS WRITING 


Campbell 
114 pages 1954 $1.95 
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HOW TO STUDY 
By Cuirrorp T. Morcan and James Deese, Johns Hopkins University. 127 pages, $1.50 


A brief, practical, self-help book for college students, It surveys all major aspects of studying and 
learning, including special chapters on studying mathematics and foreign languages, on taking 
notes and exams, and on where the student can get help. In an informal style and with appealing 
illustrations, the authors provide specific directions and techniques, enabling the student to use the 
book without supplementary aid. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By Epwarp J. Power, University of Detroit. McGraw-Hill Catholic Series in Educa- 
tion. Ready for Fall Classes 


A valuable contribution to educational textbook literature with a unique approach. It is a descrip- 
tion and analysis of what our education is, and how it became this way. No other text offers such 
attention to religion in American education, or gives such a clear and accurate explanation of the 
prominent educational theories and their practical meaning to both teachers and students. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 

By Currorp P. Froenticu, University of California, Berkeley. Second Edition. 
383 pages, $5.75 

With actual case histories from over 60 schools, this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services, It is intended primarily for 
school administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationship of the guid- 


ance program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization 
by the school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Bernarp G. KELNeER, University of Pennsylvania. 343 pages, $5.59 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching method in the ele- 
mentary school. It is designed for the student preparing to teach, as well as for the beginning 
teacher seeking help in the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher anxious to improve. Definite 
suggestions are offered, from getting a position to evaluation on the job; and important teaching 
problems are considered in the light of actual classroom experience. 
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